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ment, hard times, and profound suffering, the popular Brooklyn preacher, who enjoyed an income of perhaps twenty thousand a year, declared that "God has intended the great to be great and the little to be little. . . . I do not say that a -dollar a day is enough to support a working man. But it is enough to support a manl Not enough to support a man and five children if a man insists on smoking and drinking beer.... But the man who cannot live on bread and water is not fit to live."3
Such stark asceticism was not the only argument in the support which Christian leaders gave to unequal riches. Mark Hopkins contended that God had implanted in man the natural desire to acquire property in order to impel him to labor, to make tools, garments, shelter, on which the well-being and progress of society depend. In the long run, wrote another leader, William Lawrence, the Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts, it is- only to the man of morality that wealth comes, for "only by working along the lines of right thinking and right living can the secrets and, wealth of Nature be revealed."4 James McCosh, the president of Princeton, went further than many in defending private property as a divine right. He argued that "God has bestowed upon us certain powers and gifts which no one is at liberty to take from us or to interfere with. All attempts to deprive us of them is theft."5
The more common contention was that of Daniel S. Gregory, who emphasized the.Pauline doctrine of the stewardship of great riches. "The Moral Governor," wrote Gregory in his popular textbook, Christian Ethics (1875), *"has placed the power of acquisitiveness in man for good and noble purposes,"6 the chief of which were that man might use the money God had given him to relieve the poor and to advance God's word. No single preacher of the Gospel did so much to popularize this idea as the Baptist clergyman of Philadelphia, Russell Conwell. In his popular address, Acres of Diamonds, Conwell declared that while there were indeed things higher, grander, and more sublime than money, any one of them could be greatly enhanced by the use of money. For money is power, he argued, and for a man to say "I do not want money" is to say "I do not wish to do any good to my fellowmen." To try to get. rich
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